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WHAT WILL HAPPEN AFTER THE 


VETERANS LEAVE? 


ALONG with mass demobilization of the armed serv- 
ices, Which followed V-J Day, colleges and universities 
began frantic preparations to handle the influx of 
veteran students. In the fall of 1945, and still louder 
in 1946 and 1947, came the ery of overcrowding, ex- 
pansion of temporary facilities, quick jumps in the 
numbers of teaching personnel, etc., to care for the 
increase in enrollment. From the student’s viewpoint 
it came disastrously close to complete denial of the 
opportunities for higher education, as many were 
foreed to shop around in order to find an institution 
that would aecept them. 

In retrospect, although the same problem is still 


acute in many sections of the country, we can now see _ 


how dangerously close the colleges and universities 
came to a complete breakdown of all previous stand- 
ards. Having passed that crisis, it is now natural that 
institutions of higher learning begin the leveling-off 
planning which is necessary for some semblance of 
stability. With such a purpose in mind it might be 
well to eall to the attention of those who have the 
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responsibility for such planning certain factors which 
cannot be overlooked. 

Undoubtedly, the veterans’ benefits, in the form of 
education, will have a tremendous effect on college 
enrollments for many years to come. To many, such 
benefits will awaken new interests not only in the 
lives of those receiving the benefits directly, but also 
in the lives of other members of the family, of neigh- 
bors and friends, and, eventually, of the children of 
these veterans as they become of age. Planning 
higher education on the long-term basis must take this 
factor into account, along with the direct effect on 
enrollment of veterans themselves during the next 
nine years—the period of time in which they may take 
advantage of already granted benefits. 

We need only look at the statistics available at 
every turn to see the tremendous expansion of enroll- 
ments at every educational level during the past fifty 
years. The secondary-school growth has become shop 
talk wherever educators assemble. It should suffice 
to remind the reader, here, that the college enrollment 
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in 1920 represented 10 per cent of the college-age 
group, while in 1940, it had risen to 15 per cent. 

Most of us are ready to admit that our society is 
now, after the upheaval caused by the recent war, 
demanding more and more educational preparation 
for each succeeding generation. We are looking more 
and more to the college to prepare the shopkeeper as 
well as the lawyer, the mechanic as well as the min- 
ister, and the technician as well as the teacher. 

What will happen, then, when the veterans leave, 
when the bulge in enrollment caused by the returning 
servicemen has been passed? It is entirely possible 
that institutions of higher learning may face only 
negligible reductions in enrollment and that such de- 
creases will be short-lived, if they appear at all. To 
be sure, the lowered birth rate of the middle thirties 
will have some effect on such reductions in the early 
fifties. As this period is passed, a new expansion may 
be dawning. The upsurge in the number of births, 
which occurred in the late thirties and continued 
through 1947, will begin to be felt by the middle 
fifties. The full force will not come, however, for 
some years later. And this is a blessing in disguise, 
for, otherwise, these institutions would not be able to 
provide services for all who would seek education at 
the higher levels. 

The numbers of the college-age group, 18 through 
21, available for education during the next two 
decades, will help to get a picture of what may be 
expected. Since there has been no complete census 
since 1940, the projection of the live birth rate would 
probably give the best estimate of the numbers in 
this age group. Such estimates, considering normal 
casualties, would give the following figures: 


TABLE I* 











Year Number Number 





8,180,154 
8,282,970 
8,483,616 
8,772,185 
9,257,995 
9,880,815 
10,285,068 
10,499.640 
10,835,945 
11,055,122** 


1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 


7,809,185 
8,130,863 
8,109,402 





* All estimates are based on annual reports of the 
Bureau of Vital Statistics. 

** This estimate assumes that the same number of chil- 
dren will be born in 1947 as were born in 1946. This 
seems to be a fair assumption in view of data existent at 
this time. 


The first noticeable trend from the above figures is 
the slightly decreasing number of college-age youth 
through 1952. Not until 1956 does the number in this 
group exceed that for the present year (1947). There 
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are few, however, who will be alarmed at these figures, 
Veterans, plus the nonveteran population, will cop. 
tinue to fill the colleges and universities through the 
early fifties. In fact, it is doubtful if the peak of 
college enrollment will be reached before 1950.1 

In 1956, we can see from Table I the beginning 
of what might easily be the period of greatest ex. 
pansion for the institutions of higher learning. There 
are few, if any, who believe that fewer of these 
people will be going to college. Instead, we are told 
on every hand, and all past growth substantiates the 
belief, that college education will become more and 
more popular. Society is certainly demanding that 
more jobs be filled by college-trained people. All 
indications point to a steadily increasing proportion 
of the appropriate age population attending college. 
It is doubtful if economic conditions will greatly alter 
the expansion that can be foreseen. A serious de- 
pression would, in all probability, bring about a more 
liberal student-aid program than the NYA experiment 
of the thirties. Such a depression would certainly 
bring instant demands from organized labor to keep 
the youth out of competition for the available jobs. 
This would be reflected in some kind of educational- 
aid program which could serve to keep enrollments 
expanding rather than decreasing. 


TABLE II 








Per cent of 18-21 
population 
attending 


Number 


Year enrolled 





1,219,629 
1,216,410 
1,273,829 
1,340,470 
1,385,135 
1,398,912 
1,484,042 
1,496,426 
1,597,684 
1,673,485 
1,784,808 
1,892,696 
2,061,564 
2,221,919 
2,396,098 
2,593,894 
2,675,308 
2,837,934 
2,925,185 


1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 


15 (1940 level) 
15 





The above two factors—(1) the general demands 
of society that youth stay in school longer and (2) 
the increased birth rate—may be combined to predict 
the enrollment in institutions of higher learning for 
the next few years. One expert says, and there is 
no evidence to doubt it, that it is possible that 25 per 


1 John Dale Russell, ‘‘Could They Get Into College?’ 
Higher Education, Vol. III, February 15, 1947, pp. 1-5. 
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cent of the college-age population will be enrolled by 
1960.? 

Assuming that college enrollments will continue to 
increase along the pattern already set, nonveteran at- 
tendance in the future is predicted in Table II. 

The above figures represent enrollments for the 
basie four-year-college course. Graduate, foreign, and 
part-time students must be added to the above if a 
more complete picture is desired. These factors could, 
perhaps, best be considered at the local or institutional 
level. From indications available, it appears that col- 


2 ScHOOL AND Society, August 23, 1947, p. 142. 
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leges and universities may safely plan for an increased 
enrollment from all classes of students, in addition to 
the regular population described above. 

What will happen, then, when the veterans leave? 
From these data it appears safe to say that nothing 
will happen about which the colleges and universities 
need be concerned except planning adequate provi- 
sions for an increasing enrollment. As the veterans 
graduate and leave, their places will be taken by non- 
veterans. By the early sixties this enrollment will 
equal, if not surpass, the peak enrollment represented 
by the veteran bulge about 1950. 





THE REVOLT AGAINST MASTERY OF 
INFORMATION 


THERE is a curious paradox in the fact that, while 
some of the most popular radio programs are those 
devoted to information and quizzes, there has for 
some time been going on a revolt against the mastery 
of information, “mere facts,” and content. If the 
revolt were against the mere memorization of con- 
tent, facts, and information, it would be justified. 
But the revolt is never stated in this form. Mastery 
of facts, information, and content is set over against 
the development of character, personality, attitudes, 
and ideals. It is never made clear, however, how this 
development can take place without knowledge and 
understanding. Unintelligent absorption of facts, in- 
formation, and content without understanding of 
meanings and relevance is not the same as mastery. 
Nor can it be established that real mastery has no 
effect on character, personality, attitudes, and ideals. 
The two aims of education have never been dissociated 
in the minds of great- educators from Plato down to 
the present. In the words of the Roman theorist 
abeunt literae in mores and in the Renaissance period 
letters and character were joined together under 
pistas literata. That “knowledge is virtue” and 
“knowledge is power” was recognized long before the 
importance of emotional education began to be stressed 
as something new. But knowledge and character were 
not set over against each other as “either-or.” 

The two aspects of education cannot be set in 
opposition to each other. Their union depends upon 
intelligent teaching and intelligent learning. Facts, 
information, and content accumulated without under- 
standing of their meanings and relevance become what 
Whitehead has called “inert ideas.” There is always 
a tendency for the educational pendulum to swing 
from one extreme to another. The key to the situ- 
ation lies in securing teachers who are themselves 
masters of content because they ask themselves, “What 


is knowledge for?” The answer to this question is 
not to be found in the efforts to make education 
“functional” in the sense of immediate adaptations in 
which it is so frequently used, but in a realization that 
ideas that are knowledge, if really alive, affect 
character, personality, attitudes, and ideals.—I. L. K. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
CONFERENCE OF ACADEMIC DEANS 

THE American Conference of Academie Deans will 
hold its fourth annual meeting at the Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, January 12. The general topic for 
discussion is “The Place of the Creative Arts in Lib- 
eral Education.” At the morning session, following 
the invocation by the Reverend Stephen A. Muleahy, 
S.J., dean, Boston College, Cleanth Brooks, of the 
department of English, Yale University, will present 
a paper on “The Place of Creative Writing in the 
Study of Literature,” and Philip Rhys Adams, di- 
rector, the Cincinnati Art Museum, one on “The Fine 
Arts in Liberal Education.” 

Following an informal luncheon and the election of 
officers, the afternoon will be devoted in part to the 
presentation of a joint paper, “Effect of Federal Aid 
on the Future of Private Colleges and Universities,” 
by M. M. White, dean, University of Kentucky, and 
Frank E. Bailey, dean, Kenyon College (Gambier, 
Ohio). After a discussion period, Evelyn C. Rusk, 
dean, Wells College (Aurora, N. Y.), and Harlan H. 
Hatcher, dean, College of Arts and Science, the Ohio 
State University, will present a paper, “Should There 
Be any Difference in the Liberal Arts Education of 
Men and Women?” 

C. Clement French, dean, Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
College (Lynchburg, Va.), is chairman of the meeting. 
The American Conference of Academie Deans has as 
its purpose the provision “of opportunity for aca- 
demic deans of liberal-arts colleges to meet together, 
to share their experiences, to exchange points of view, 
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and to discuss problems chiefly concerned with the 
office of the dean.” All academic deans having re- 
sponsibility for liberal-arts curricula of institutions 
that are members of the Association of American 
Colleges are eligible and invited to become members. 
However, the conference is not intended “to be a 
closed organization to others who wish to attend.” 


CALIFORNIA’S THREE-YEAR PROJECT 
IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


A pRoJEcT believed by its instigators to be “the 
first experimental endeavor of a systematic kind to be 
attempted on a broad scale to enrich the understand- 
ing and skills of the prospective teachers” of a state, 
has been launched by the Pacifie Coast Council on 
Intercultural Education, in co-operation with the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Public Instruction and 
the seven state teachers colleges. 

The three-year program of preservice teacher train- 
ing has as its primary purpose the preparation of 
teachers “to deal effectively with racial and cultural 
problems which they will encounter in their classrooms 
and in the communities where they will teach.” In 
addition, the program is designed “to evaluate the 
place of intercultural education in teacher training 
and to test experimentally various methods of intro- 
ducing appropriate learning experiences and subject 
matter into teachers-college curricula.” 

William E. Vickery and Stewart G. Cole are in 
charge of the project. Dr. Vickery and Dr. Cole are 
also coauthors of “Intereultural Education in Amer- 
ican Schools,” published by Harper and Brothers in 
1943. 


EVERY PHYSICIAN A HEALTH EDUCATOR 

PuysIciAnS should recognize that they contribute in 
some way to the health program of the schools. This 
is one recommendation made by the Conference on 
Co-operation of the Physician in the School Health 
and Physical Education Program, sponsored by the 
American Medical Association, at its meeting in Octo- 
ber at Highland Park (Ill.). Medical students, more- 
over, should be given an opportunity, during their in- 
ternship at least, to obtain experience in community 
and school medical work as part of their professional 
preparation. 

The conference was attended by approximately 80- 
90 persons, including practicing physicians, public- 
health officers, health-education specialists, teachers, 
and administrators. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND ASSISTANTSHIPS IN 
THE LIBRARY SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY 
OF ILLINOIS, 1948-49 
THE following scholarships and assistantships in 
library science will be available to graduate students 
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in the Library School, University of Illinois, during 
the academic year 1948-49, according to an announce. 
ment sent to ScHoot AnD Society by R. B. Downs, 
director of the school. Candidates must hold a bache. 
lor’s degree from an accredited college and a degree 
or certificate for the first year of professional study 
in librarianship from an accredited library school. 


The Katherine L. Sharp Scholarship, maintained from 
the income of an endowment fund established by the 
Library School Alumni Association, provides a stipend of 
$300 for the year and exemption from tuition fees. Ap. 
plication . , . should be filed no later than April 1, 1948. 
Announcement of the award will be made on May 1. 

The Board of Trustees has established a number of 
scholarships which are open to candidates for the M.S. 
degree who are not over 30 years of age when the ap- 
pointment is made. Graduate students in the Library 
School may apply for these scholarships which carry 
stipends of $500 and exemption from payment of the 
usual tuition fees. Applications . . . must be on file 
before February 15, 1948. 

Assistantships in various departments of the University 
Library and in some departmental libraries will also be 
available to graduate students. These provide opportuni- 
ties for experience in the fields of university librarian- 
ship as well as in special library fields. The stipend for 
a half-time assistantship will be $1,200 for 11 months 
and requires 20 hours’ weekly service. A few three- 
fourth-time assistantships may be available; they carry 
a stipend of $1,800 and require 30 hours’ weekly service. 
Assistantships provide exemption from tuition fees. The 
length of time required by a student carrying a part-time 
position to complete the requirements for the M.S, degree 
varies with the individual, but it usually does not exceed 
two years. Applications will be accepted until July 1, 
1948. 


All applications should be addressed to Dr. Downs 
at the university. 


THE WILLIAM W. DAWSON MEMORIAL 
FUND AT WESTERN RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY 

Unver date of October 20, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, announced the creation of the William W. 
Dawson Memorial Fund “for the purpose of giving 
scholarships for the promotion of urderstanding and 
appreciation between the citizens of the United States 
and of Germany.” The fund, for which $12,904 have 
already been donated, was created on the initiative 
of Colonel Sumner Sewell, former director of the 
office of the American Military Government in Wuert- 
temberg-Baden (Germany), where the late Colonel 
Dawson, former professor of law at the university, 
was director of the regional government co-ordinating 
office until his death in Stuttgart, February 10, 1947. 

The provisions of the fund eall for exchange scholar- 
ships for graduate students to be set up between the 
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university and universities and colleges in Wuerttem- 
berg and Baden. These will be granted to citizens of 
the United States and of the two German states. The 
term of study will be for periods of one year, with 
an extra year permissible. The fund will be admin- 
istered by the university. 

Colonel Sewell, who is chairman of the fund com- 
mittee, has notified Winfred G. Leutner, president of 
the university, that all awards, loans, or gifts will be 
made from the interest on the amount, “unless the sum 
of $50,000 has not been raised for the fund by June, 
1950, in which ease the administration of Western Re- 
serve University [shall] be empowered to utilize the 
capital of the fund on a loan or gift basis.” 

The German citizens to receive the scholarships 
would be nominated by at least three of the rectors 
of the institutions of higher learning in the two cities 
appointed by the minister of culture. The American 
recipients would be nominated by a committee of the 
university faculty appointed by the administration 
of the university. 

Those who are interested in the purpose of this fund 
desire to memorialize the outstanding success of Colonel 
Dawson’s administration, based upon firmness directed by 
a wise humanity. The fund is aimed to contribute to the 
education of outstanding young men and women of 
America and of Wuerttemberg and Baden in the direc- 
tion of international understanding and in the interest 
of democratic ideals. 


THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY RADIO 
SERIES ON “WHAT IS A GOOD 
SCHOOL TODAY?” 

On the basis of data supplied by experts from its 
Bureau of Educational Research, the Ohio State Uni- 


Notes and News 
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versity began on October 30 a series of programs 
broadeast each Thursday afternoon over the univer- 
sity’s radio station WOSU on “What Is a Good School 
Today?” Experts, parents, and teachers participate 
in the series to aid Ohio schools planning new build- 
ing programs and to discuss the problem of what to 
teach in a good school. More than a dozen Ohio cities 
have earmarked over 100 million dollars for new school 


plants. 

The following suggestions, supplied by the Bureau 
of Educational Research, are considered to be the best 
way of guaranteeing the community a satisfactory and 
useful school plant: 


1. Get trained help, and then make the planning on a 
co-operative basis. That means getting in the janitor, 
the school nurse, the teacher, the students, and the office 
workers. All these folks, according to the OSU educa- 
tional research people, have valuable suggestio:s to con- 
tribute that can be practically worked into their areas of 
the plant. ‘‘Co-op’’ planning saves time and money; 
assures school personnel that their needs and wishes are 
being considered. 

2. Keep in mind that a school building is only a tool 
in the hands of teachers and administrators to use in 
accomplishing certain educational goals. These educa- 
tional goals must be clearly established and the size and 
kind of school program staked out specifically before an 
adequate school can be built to house the necessary 
activities. 

3. Make the school-building planning a community 
affair. Citizens and taxpayers ought to know what is 
going on so that they can support forward-looking plan- 
ning with their pocketbooks and votes. 





Report on increase in membership for week ending 
December 15: 9. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Anprew G. TruxaL, professor of sociology and 
head of the department, Dartmouth College (Hanover, 
N. H.), will sueceed Henry Irvin Stahr as president, 
Hood College (Frederick, Md.), in July, 1948. Dr. 
Stahr will retire on July 1 after 14 years of service, 
as reported in Scnoon anp Society, September 27. 


WILLIAM WEBSTER HALL, JR., president, College of 
Idaho (Caldwell), has been named president, West- 
minster College (Fulton, Mo.), and will assume his 
new duties, February 1, 1948, succeeding F. L. Me- 
Cluer. Ledru A. Williams, dean of the College of 


Idaho, will serve as acting president until a successor 
to Dr. Hall can be appointed. 


THE following are among recent appointments at 
Talladega (Ala.) College: dean of men, William J. 
Brown; professors, William Hardin Hughes (social 
sciences) and John Joseph Stoudt (philosophy and 
religion) ; assistant professors, Cecilia C. Goss (com- 
munications), Henrietta E. Levi (modern languages), 
and Arthur D. Sherrod (art); and instructors, Ruth 
M. Adams (communications), Frances M. Grundy 
(mathematics), Alice Mae Haynes (social sciences), 
and Henrietta A. Quarles (English). 


AvotpH A. SANpIN has been appointed chairman 
of the division of professional education, Duluth 
Branch, University of Minnesota. 
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Rosert E. Bootu, formerly reference librarian, 
Peabody Institute of the City of Baltimore, has been 
appointed associate librarian, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology (Cambridge). Mr. Booth will assist 
Vernon D. Tate, librarian, whose appointment was re- 
ported in ScHOOL AnD Society, November 9, 1946, and 
who assumed his new duties last July, in the adminis- 
trative service of the library. 


T. V. Smiru, chairman of the department of phi- 
losophy, the University of Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed to the newly established Maxwell professor- 
ship of citizenship and philosophy in Syracuse (N. 
Y.) University, and will assume his new duties in 
September, 1948. 


BALDWIN M. Woops, professor of mechanical engi- 
neering on the Berkeley campus of the University of 
California, has been appointed professor of engineer- 
ing on the Los Angeles campus as a step in the plan 
to use certain members of the university faculty 
jointly on several campuses. 


ANDREW HENDRICKSON, whose appointment as as- 
sistant dean, Cleveland College, was reported in 
ScHOOL AND Society, November 25, 1944, has been 
named professor of adult education, the Ohio State 
University. 

ArTHUR BrANDSTATTER, former chief of police, 
East Lansing, has been appointed professor of police 
administration, Michigan State College. 


THE following are among appointments at the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo announced early in December: lec- 
turers, William R. Owens (retailing) and Edward L. 
Wallace (accounting) ; and instructors, Elsie K. Rusch 
(pharmacognosy), John P. Henderson (economics), 
and John F. Pudvin (chemistry). 


DorotHy V. MuMMERyY, whose appointment as as- 
sistant professor of home management and child de- 
velopment, Michigan State College, was reported in 
ScHooL AND Society, July 15, 1944, has been named 
associate professor of child development, University 
of Georgia. 


OLIvE RutH Russe. was recently appointed asso- 
ciate professor of psychology, Winthrop College 
(Rock Hill, 8. C.). 

Rosert MoorMAN has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of English, Georgia Teachers College (States- 
boro). 

Ovuma Moore has been named assistant professor 
of home economics, Alabama College (Montevallo). 


Laura M. KrnGssury was recently appointed as- 
sistant professor of home economics, Mohawk College 
(Utica, N. Y.). 
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Heten E. Misu has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of English, Hanover (Ind.) College. 


THEODORE HaLBert WILSON, president, University 
of Baltimore, sent to ScHooL AND SOCIETY an an- 
nouncement of the following appointments under date 
of December 8: Raymond B. Nell, Sr., and Harry W. 
Amtower (psychology and sociology), Anton A. Berle 
(history and political science), Harold Gottshall (sci- 
ence and athletics), John E. Graefe (philosophy), 
George Kay (industrial management), Russell B. Rice 
(mathematies), Donald B. Stough (speech and eco- 
nomics), William C. Troutman (speech), John A. 
Webb and Mildred A. Wheatley (English), and Ed- 
ward B. Whitman (business management). 


Unver a grant of $100,000 by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York, Harvard University has estab- 
lished a Committee on the Russian Research Center 
which will undertake a survey of research needed for 
further knowledge of Russia in this country. The 
research will be entirely independent of government 
agencies, although government materials, as well as 
other materials, will be studied. Clyde K. M. Kluck- 
hohn, professor of anthropology, will serve as director 
of the study, and Taleott Parsons, professor of soci- 
ology, Donald C. McKay, professor of history, and 
Edward §. Mason, professor of economies and dean, 
Graduate School of Public Administration, will make 
up the committee. Results of the survey will be made 
public in keeping with the general policy of the uni- 
versity in regard to all research activities. 


Epear L. Erickson, a member of the staff of the 
department of history, University of Illinois, has been 
granted a leave of absence (March to September, 
1948), to assist the Army in writing its history of the 
war. While in the service, Professor Erickson con- 
ducted research in the records of the World War II 
military government. The Army has requested that he 
return to write the part of its history pertaining to 
Germany and Austria. 


I. L. KANbEL, professor emeritus of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and editor, 
ScHOOL AND Society, has been invited to deliver the 
presidential address at the North of England Con- 
ference on Education to be held at Harrogate, Decem- 
ber 31 to January 2. 


Ernest Harms, editor of The Nervous Child and 
The Journal of Child Psychiatry, has been named 
director of a new child-guidance clinic which opened, 
December 4, at the Beth David Hospital, New York 
City. The clinic, designed for short-therapy treat- 
ment, is located at 1720 Second Avenue and will 
operate on an appointment basis. Patients, ranging 
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in age from two years, will be screened by doctors 
of the pediatric service. 


At the November convention of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, held in San Francisco, the 
following officers for 1948 were elected; Thomas C. 
Pollock, dean, Washington Square College of Arts 
and Sciences, New York University, president, suc- 
ceeding Porter G. Perrin, professor of English, Uni- 
versity of Washington (Seattle 5); Marion C. Sheri- 
dan, head of the department of English, New Haven 
(Conn.) High School, first vice-president; Lucia B. 
Mirrielees, professor of English, Montana State Uni- 
versity, second vice-president; and W. Wilbur Hat- 
field, professor of English, Chicago Teachers College, 
secretary-treasurer. 


THE following have been appointed chairmen of 
committees of the Association for Student Teaching, 
according to a report sent te ScHOoL AND Society 
by F. C. Borgeson, professor of education, New York 
University, president of the association: E. M. Tan- 
ruther, Miami University (Oxford, Ohio), 1948 Year- 
book, “Implementation of New Standards in Student 
Teaching”; Roy O. Wenger, State Teachers College 
(West Chester, Pa.), Committee on Audio-Visual Aids 
in Teacher Education; Emilio Guerra, Benjamin 
Franklin High School, New York City, Committee on 
Summer Travel Tours in 1948; Esther Dunham, Ohio 
University (Athens), Summer Workshops Committee; 
J. W. Carrington, Illinois State Normal University 
(Normal), Committee on Revision of the Constitu- 
tion, AST; Louise Willson, University of Kentucky, 
Program for the Annual Meeting . .. to be held in 
Atlantie City, February, 1948; Guy H. Hill, Michigan 
State College, Regional Conference . . . to be held 
in Chicago, Spring, 1948; Virginia O’Neil, Wilson 
Teachers College (Washington, D. C.), Committee on 
Nominations of Officers and New Members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee; and Allen D. Patterson, State 
Teachers College (Lock Haven, Pa.), Committee to 
Select and Designate Official State Representatives 
for the AST. 


THE following appointments to the staff of the 
U. S. Office of Education were announced on Decem- 
ber 2: specialists, Fitzhugh L. Hambrick (social 
studies) and Simon A. MeNeely (health instruction 
and physical education) ; assistant specialists, Harriet 
Ahlers Houdlette (history) and Paul E. Blackwood 
(science); personnel officer, Custis G. Meade; and 
field representative in secondary education, Earl 
Hutchinson. Seerley Reid has returned to the office 
as assistant chief of visual aids to education, divi- 
sion of auxiliary services, after two years with the 
Office of Information and Motion Picture Service, 
U. §. Department of Agriculture. 
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Grant Rauwn, formerly assistant superintendent in 
charge of high schools, Long Beach (Calif.), is now 
curriculum co-ordinator in the schools of San Diego 
(Calif.), according to a report sent to ScHOOL AND 
Society by Thomas H. Briggs, professor emeritus of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


ARLO AYRES Brown, president, Drew University 
(Madisoon, N. J.), will retire, June 30, 1948, after 19 
years of service. 


Oscar F. Weser, for more than 25 years a member 
of the staff of the College of Education, University 
of Illinois, is retiring because of ill health. His retire- 
ment request has been approved by the Board of 
Trustees. 


Recent Deaths 


Rotuins ApAMS Emerson, former head of the de- 
partment of plant breeding, Cornell University, died, 
December 8, at the age of seventy-four years. Dr. 
Emerson had served as assistant professor of horti- 
culture (1899-1904) and professor (1905-14), Uni- 
versity of Nebraska; and at Cornell University as 
professor of plant breeding and head of the depart- 
ment (1914-42) and dean of the Graduate School 


(1925-30). 


THE REVEREND JOHN MCNAUGHER, professor emer- 
itus of New Testament literature and exegesis, Pitts- 
burgh-Xenia Theological Seminary, died, December 
11, at the age of eighty-nine years. Dr. MeNaugher, 
who had served as pastor of the Fredericksburg 
(Ohio) United Presbyterian Church (1885-86), had 
held the John MeNaugher chair in the seminary 
(1887-1945) and the presidency of the faculty (1909- 
43). 


Epwarp GrAHAM E.uiott, former dean, Princeton 
College, died, December 12, at the age of seventy- 
three years. Dr. Elliott, who had been a lawyer be- 
fore he entered the teaching profession and a banker 
since 1917, had served the college as dean (1909-12) 
and professor of politics (1909-15). 


SmitH BurRNHAM, former head of the department 
of history, Western Michigan College of Education 
(Kalamazoo), died, December 13, at the age of eighty- 
one years. Dr. Burnham had served as head of the 
department of history for twenty-three years in the 
Pennsylvania State Normal School (now State Teach- 
ers College, West Chester) before going to Kalamazoo 
in 1919 to become head of the department of history, 
a post from which he was retired in 1939. He had 
also taught af Albion (Mich.) College for six years. 
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Maurice ApIn BLAKE, chief of the division of horti- 
culture, College of Agriculture, Rutgers University 
(New Brunswick, N. J.), succumbed to a heart attack, 
December 14, at the age of sixty-five years. Mr. 
Blake had served as assistant horticulturist (1904— 
05), Experiment Station, Rhode Island State College; 
instructor in horticulture (1905-06), Massachusetts 
State College (now University of Massachusetts) ; 
horticulturist (1906-18), New Jersey Experiment Sta- 
tion; and at the university as instructor in short 
courses in agriculture (1906-11), associate professor 
of horticulture (1911-13), professor (since 1913), and 
chief of the division (since 1921). 


Coming Events 

THE 31st annual meeting of the Mathematical Asso- 
ciation of America will be held at the University of 
Georgia, January 1, in conjunction with the annual 
meeting of the American Mathematical Society, De- 
cember 29-31. The Josiah Willard Gibbs Lecture of 
the Society will be delivered at 10:00 A.M., Decem- 
ber 30, by Philip M. Morse, professor of mathematics, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. His topie will 
be “Operational Research.” E. F. Beckenbach, asso- 
ciate professor of mathematics, University of Cali- 
fornia (Los Angeles), will speak in the afternoon on 
“Convex Functions.” Walter Leighton is chairman 
of the Program Committee of the association. This 


program has a roster of interesting speakers, includ- 
ing W. G. Pollard, of the Oak Ridge Institute of 
Nuclear Studies. 


THE annual meeting of the American Society of 
Photogrammetry will be at the Wardman Park Hotel, 
Washington (D. C.), January 21-23. A feature of 
the meetings will be a forum on “Education in Photo- 
grammetry” in which Sherman A. Wengerd, assistant 
professor of geology, the University of New Mexico, 
will represent education; Talbert Abrams, president, 
Abrams Aerial Survey Corporation, industry; and Dr. 
Ehrsam, of the U. S. Civil Service Commission, gov- 
ernment. 


Education in the Magazines 

The Saturday Evening Post, December 13, carries 
an interesting article, “The Lucky Sons of Stephen 
Girard,” by David G. Wittels, which reports on a 
survey of graduates of Girard College who have gone 
on to other institutions of higher education and gives 
an account of the history and policy of the college. 


SaraH Gipson BLANDING, president, Vassar College, 
writes in the December number of Women’s Home 
Companion: “If I were president of a men’s college 
I should recommend a course in marriage and home 
management.” In her opinion, “it is just as impor- 
tant to teach the fundamentals of home economies, 
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budgeting, marriage, and child psychology to students 
at Yale, Harvard, and Princeton . . . as to girls at 
Vassar, Smith, and Bryn Mawr.” 


Colliers, December 12, contains an article, “Politics 
on the Campus,” by Dickson Hartwell, who spent a 
number of weeks on the campuses of six leading col- 
leges and universities studying political organizations 
and movements. In addition to the report of his own 
observations, the article includes reports from the 
magazine’s staff of college correspondents across the 
country. 


THREE articles in earlier numbers of journals are 
worthy of attention. The Educational Forum, May, 
1947, has an important article, “Cutting Education’s 
Gordian Knot,” by Frederick Rand Rogers; the Har- 
vard Educational Review, Summer, 1947, contains 
“Women’s Education—Past, Present, and Future,” by 
Ordway Tead; and Turtox News, September, 1947, 
earries “Fun with the Fire Brat,” by Charles E. 
Packard, associate professor of biology, Alfred (N. 
Y.) University. 


Honors and Awards 


Frank D. FAcKENTHAL, acting president, Columbia 
University, will receive the 1948 Alexander Hamilton 
Medal at a dinner to be given in his honor, January 
15, by the Association of the Alumni of Columbia 
College. The medal is awarded annually in recog- 
nition of “distinguished service and accomplishment 
in any field of human endeavor.” The late Nicholas 
Murray Butler, president emeritus, Columbia Univer- 
sity, was the first recipient of the award, as reported 
in ScHOOL AND Society, June 21. 


Cioyp H. Marvin, president, the George Washing- 
ton University (Washington 6, D. C.), was honored 
for his 20 years in the presidency by a celebration on 
December 16 at which resolutions of tribute were 
offered by representatives of the Board of Trustees, 
the faculty, the students, and the alumni. Following 
the formal program, a reception for Dr. and Mrs. 
Marvin was held in the auditorium lounge. Alexander 
Wetmore, secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 
and president of the university’s General Alumni 
Association, was chairman of the anniversary cele- 
bration. 


MarTHew LucKEIsH, director of the Lighting Re- 
search Laboratory, General Electrie Company, Cleve- 
land, was given the Gold Medal of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society last September in recognition of 
“meritorious achievement which has conspicuously 
furthered the art or knowledge of illuminating engi- 
neering.” 
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Shorter Papers... 





TEACHER TRAINING AND THE HIGH- 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


STEPHEN RoMINE 
University of Colorado 


TurRouGH their programs of teacher training col- 
leges and universities wield considerable influence on 
the secondary-school curriculum. If they graduate 
forward-looking teachers who are eager and able to 
cope with the problems of educating modern youth, 
much may be expected of the high school. On the 
other hand, if they turn out teachers weak in the 
ability to apply modern theory and lacking in imagi- 
nation and initiative, little progress is possible. The 
quality of the curriculum cannot transcend the quality 
of the teacher. 

It would be incorrect and unfair to assume that the 
training program is the sole determinant of the teach- 
er’s ability and that, therefore, any failure on the part 
of the school is a result of a poor college or univer- 
sity program. Equally fallacious is the idea that 
teachers are born. There is a great deal that may be 
done in college to promote more effective instruction 
in high school. Although teacher-training institutions 
must provide teachers for the type of educational pro- 
grams which are now found in high schools, they are 
also obligated to provide for the improvement of exist- 
ing programs. Much may be done through better 
teachers. 

There is great need of re-evaluation of the high- 
school curriculum in terms of what secondary educa- 
tion should do for youth. There is sufficient agree- 
ment among experts as to the soundness of current 
theory to warrant considerably more application in 
practice than it commonly receives. We are not so 
lacking in intent as we are in action, nor so far behind 
in theory as we are delinquent in practice. One 
reason undoubtedly is that few schools have sufficient 
personnel adequately trained to do the job. It is on 
this point that teacher-training institutions may make 
a real contribution. 

In a recent study of educational theory curriculum 
experts offered many suggestions for improving the 
secondary-school eurriculum.? The majority of these 
require more understanding and skill on the part of 
teachers than their training usually provides. To 
teach for the development of attitudes, ideals, and 
understandings is more difficult than to teach for the 

1Stephen Romine, ‘‘An Appraisal of Educational 
Theory and Practice Related to Some Aspects of the 


Curriculum of the Public Secondary School,’’ unpub- 
lished Doctor’s thesis, University of Colorado, 1947, 438 


pp- 
2 Ibid. 


mastery of information. To select, organize, and 
earry on educational activities in terms of predeter- 
mined objectives and to give due consideration to 
pupil interests and needs is more complex than basing 
the course on an adopted textbook. To apply the 
findings of educational research requires an under- 
standing of such research, and co-operative curricu- 
lum construction is more involved than domination 
of the process by the individual teacher. Numerous 


“other examples might be cited to emphasize the need 


of a training program that will fit the teacher better 
to do the job of curriculum improvement needed in 
the secondary school. 

It seems reasonable to suggest that more emphasis 
should be placed upon preparing teachers capable of 
putting into practice modern educational theory. 
Such steps as the following should be helpful: 

1. Provision on the college level of broad fields, 
survey, core, and experience curricula or courses of 
instruction, so that prospective teachers may become 
acquainted with them as pupils. 

2. More training in organizing and conducting mod- 
ern curricula and courses of instruction and in the 
use of principles, criteria, methods, procedures, and 
techniques appropriate thereto. These should not just 
be “studied about,” but should be put into practice. 

3. More attention to presenting a unified picture of 
the relationship of philosophy, sociology, psychology, 
curriculum construction, methods, guidance, and the 
subject fields, so that the prospective teacher may 
see more clearly how to utilize basic principles and 
aspects of each in the instructional situation. 

4. More opportunity for student teachers to work 
under the direction of forward-looking supervising 
teachers who are able and willing to employ modern 
theory and to assist others in so doing. 

5. More realistic student teaching including some 
of the “extras” which inevitably accompany a real 
job but which the practice teacher seldom encounters 
until he leaves college. More opportunity should be 
provided for prospective teachers to contact high- 
school pupils throughout the early years of college 
rather than having practice teaching serve as the 
initial introduction of the teacher to high-school 
pupils. 

6. More instruction in educational experimentation 
and the interpretation of research, with opportunity 
to employ what is learned in producing and consuming 
such research. This should include qualitative as well 
as quantitative aspects of learning. 

7. More summer-school courses appropriate to the 
needs of teachers in developing more effective eur- 
ricula and courses of study. These summer-school 
courses should be so organized as to permit projects 
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to be started during the summer and carried to com- 
pletion on the job during the ensuing year. 

8. More emphasis in the training of administrators 
upon curriculum, guidance, methods, and other related 
aspects of the educational program proper. 

9. More graduate work in general concerning the 
organizing and teaching of modern curricula. This 
should be practical as well as theoretical. 

10. More leadership and consultative service to 
schools in the conducting of inservice training and 
improvement programs. 

These suggestions would probably require a five- 
year program with appropriate graduate work beyond 
the fifth year. 

Willingness and ability on the part of adminstra- 
tors to experiment and to try new ideas are para- 
mount to curriculum improvement. Imagination and 
initiative must be exercised. All these are character- 
istie only of high-caliber individuals capable of intel- 
ligent leadership and followership. Effective training 
is fundamental, and teacher-training institutions are 
charged with the responsibility of providing teachers 
possessing both ability and vision. 


THE ACADEMIC YEAR 


J. M. CuiFrrorp 


Secretary, Michigan Public School Employees’ 
Retirement Fund Board 


THERE is a great waste of students’ time as a result 
of the arrangement of the college or university calen- 
dar for the academic year. There are long summer 
vacations, Christmas vacations, and spring vacations. 
A summer session often breaks the college vacation, 
but this is attended largely by public-school teachers 
and not by regular students. The college student at- 
tends classes from 30 to 33 weeks a year and in many 
eases the figure is even lower. 

Colleges and universities are organized on either 
a semester or quarter (term) basis. The typical 
semester is 16 weeks in length and the quarter is 11 


weeks. The dictionary defines semester as follows: 

semester (G. fr, L. semestris half yearly; sex six + mensis 
a month.) A period of six months; hence, either of the 
two terms into which the period of instruction is divided 


in many colleges, universities, etc. 
One of the definitions given for quarter is: 
quarter, a term of study in a seminary, college, etc.; 
properly, a fourth of the school year, but often longer or 
shorter. 

The semester is in practice half of the school year, 


but it is not six months. In effect it is four months 
and the college student who goes to school for two 
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semesters attends classes for eight months. Where 
the quarter system is used it is customary for regular 
students to attend only three terms per year. Such a 
student goes to classes for less than nine months a 
year. 

The origin of the practice of limiting the American 
academic year to eight or nine months is not very 
clear. Apparently, it dates back to the time when the 
majority of students came from farm homes and were 
needed to work on the farm during the long summer 
vacation. The necessity for such an arrangement no 
longer exists. 

With respect to the calendar the American Council 
on Edueation in its publication, “American Universi- 
ties and Colleges,” states: 

It is important to keep in mind the vacations charac- 
teristic of the American college year. The summer or 
long vacation usually extends from the middle of June 
to late in September. In parts of the country where the 
climate makes such provision wise, this vacation may 
come earlier, as in California; or it may be longer, as in 
some parts of the south. 


During the war, many colleges and universities 
operated on what was known as an accelerated pro- 
gram. This provided for including three semesters 
in the calendar year. If the school operated on a 
quarter basis, the accelerated program called for at- 
tendance at the sessions of all four quarters. This 
war program is best described by quoting from a uni- 
versity bulletin of five years ago: 

In keeping with the desire to adjust the University to 
the war emergency, a summer term will be offered in 
1942. This summer term will operate from June 15 to 
September 26, a full ‘‘semester’’ length, yielding a 
maximum of sixteen hours of credit. By electing this 
term students may accelerate their progress toward de- 
grees. 


The accelerated wartime programs have been aban- 
doned, but many GI students now attend summer ses- 
sions or attend college for four quarters in an attempt 
to hasten the day of graduation. Under the wartime 
program it was possible for a student who entered 
college on June 15, 1942 to complete the full require- 
ments of a normal four-year degree program by the 
end of December, 1944. By this arrangement a de- 
gree could be acquired from an aceredited university 
in two and one half years. 

If it was possible to acquire a college education in 
two and one half years during the war period, it is 
difficult to understand why four years are required 
in normal times. It is also hard to justify an aca- 
demic calendar which provides for class sessions dur- 
ing only sixty to seventy per cent of the calendar 


year. 
The situation in private schools below the college 
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level is not much different. School ordinarily starts 
late in September and closes early in June. In the 
publie schools, the length of the school year varies 
from seven to ten months. In a large part of the 
country school years of eight and nine months are still 
the common practice. Since school months are by 
tradition four weeks in length, this means thirty-two 
to thirty-six weeks of school a year. 

It is true that not all students waste the summer 
months. Some travel; many others work in order to 
earn money to pay tuition and to provide expense 
money for the school year. However, it appears that 
it would be advisable for college authorities to conduct 
a study to determine whether there is a valid basis 
for the continuation of an academic year which pro- 
vides for class sessions during only sixty per cent of 


erica) = 
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the year. The school plant must be maintained all 
year and the faculty is presumably paid for a year 
of service. Perhaps the colleges should be in actual 
operation during a larger part of the year. Whether 
or not this lengthening of the school year would neces- 
sarily bring with it a shortening of the usual four- 
year college program is another question. There is 
nothing magical about the four-year period. One 
does not have to be a freshman, sophomore, junior, 
and senior just because grandfather was. Many pro- 
fessional schools such as medicine, dentistry, and law 
now require a baccalaureate degree for entrance. 
Thus a person entering a professional field must now 
expect to spend seven or eight years in college. Any- 
thing that could be done to shorten this time would 
seem to be advantageous. 





A LABORATORY IN EDUCATIONAL 
DYNAMICS! 


FACULTY OF THE TRAINING LABORATORY IN 
Group DEVELOPMENT? 


THE NEED FOR TRAINING LABORATORIES 


EpvucaTors, social scientists, and responsible action 
leaders are coming increasingly to realize that two of 
the most important needs of our time are to build a 
science of human relations commensurate with the 
complexity and difficulty of our human problems and 
to help plan and achieve the spread and application 


1The first National Training Laboratory in Group 
Development was held at Gould Academy, Bethel (Maine) 
June 16 to July 4, 1947. The laboratory was sponsored 
jointly by the National Education Association and the 
Research Center for Group Dynamics of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. Co-operating institutions 
were Teachers College, Columbia University, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Springfield College, and the universities of Cali- 
fornia, Michigan, and Maine. The basic research on 
group productivity conducted at the laboratory was sup- 
ported by a grant from the Office of Naval Research. 

Delegates to the laboratory were 65 carefully selected 
individuals in important leadership positions in educa- 
tion, adult education, industry, labor, government, social 
and group work, health education, and community or- 
ganization. The research team included about 35 sociai 
psychologists, clinical psychologists, sociologists, and an- 
thropologists. Delegates, faculty, and research staff 
co-operated in identifying, practicing, and testing the 
understandings and skills required for effective group 
development and improvement of human relations. At 
the same time, all participants were attempting to in- 
crease their effectiveness as trainers of others in these 
skills and understandings. 

2 The faculty consisted of: Kenneth D. Benne, Teachers 
College, Columbia University ; Leland P. Bradford, NEA; 
John R, P, French, Jr., Research Center for Group Dy- 
namics, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Ronald 
Lippitt, Research Center, MIT; Robert Polson, Cornell 
University; Paul Sheats, University of California; and 
Alvin Zander, Springfield College. 


of this science throughout our society. This realiza- 
tion is based on a diagnosis of several dangerous con- 
ditions in our social environment which can only be 
mentioned rather than described here. 


1. The development of the physical sciences and related 
technology thrusts upon all of us problems of individual 
and group relations of progressive complexity. The ac- 
celeration in number and complexity of such relational 
problems to be solved is increasingly disproportionate to 
our relatively slow advance in understanding and con- 
trolling the dynamics of individual and group behavior. 
In the long run, effective control in the use and develop- 
ment of ‘‘thing’’ technology demands equivalent skill 
and understanding in the effective control and manage- 
ment of human relations. Such skill and understanding 
can be developed only through the focus of research 
effort upon current pressing problems of human relations 
and of training individuals and groups in solving these 
problems. And such research can succeed only through 
the co-operative effort of social scientists, educators, and 
action leaders. 

2. Effective membership in modern society demands 
participation by all citizens in a large and increasing 
number of interacting groups. If group functioning is 
to be productive and intelligent, members and leaders 
need to understand the dynamics of effective group think- 
ing and action and to be masters of the skills of effective 
member and leader functioning. Yet we have little more 
experimentally verified knowledge concerning group dy- 
namics than we had decades ago. Typically, training in 
group leadership neglects the correlative training of group 
members. Leadership training tends to take the form 
of passing on a limited number of empirical techniques 
for transmitting information or for group manipulation. 
Until we acquire experimentally grounded knowledge of 
the leader and member skills required for productive 
group thinking and action and of the methods which are 
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effective for training group personnel in these skills, we 
fail to release and develop the intelligence and produc- 
tivity latent in our organized life. Here again such 
experimental findings demand intensive co-operation 
among trainers, lay leaders, and social scientists. 

3. Democracy is an ideology which above all others 
demands that its practitioners be masters of skills of 
human relationship adequate to help groups of people 
make intelligent decisions concerning the changing prob- 
lems that confront them. It is probably true that im- 
maturity and inadequacy in managing interpersonal and 
group relations contribute greatly to the insecurity of 
individuals, groups, communities, masses, and nations, 
whatever their ideology. But this insecurity is perhaps 
greater for the devotees of democracy, since the reason- 
ableness of their ideology depends essentially upon the 
diffusion of methods of co-operative thinking and deci- 
When the skills and understandings on which 
effective co-operation depends are not developed, democ- 
racy tends to become a set of words appropriate for 
‘Sunday living’’ only. And, as this occurs, people lack 
orientation and direction in their decision and action, 
become aggressive, grow skeptical of the possibility of 
progress, fall prey to promises that offer momentary 
security, and act, not deliberately or planfully, but 
opportunistically as a result of conflicting pressures upon 
them. Without appropriate and experimentally tested 
skills and methods for building efficient co-operative 
relationships, democracy has no hands and feet. 

4, While an increase in tested human-relations skills 
and understandings is important to all members of a 
democratic society, it is of central importance for those 
whose job is to improve the learning, the maturity, and 
the productivity of others—educators, trainers, super- 
visors, social workers, ete. Their effectiveness is pro- 
foundly dependent on mastery of dependable insights and 
skills in group dynamics. They are often blocked by 
typical resistance to the communication of problems and 
pertinent experience from level to level in a community 
or organization and from group to group. They are 
frustrated by the typically large areas of privacy that 
individuals have built—areas in which the group member 
does not share his beliefs, points of view, and problems 
with others and in which influence of these is difficult to 
achieve. Finally, they are blocked by a failure which 
they share with many others in our society—a failure to 
see that groups have their own immaturity and maturity 
as groups and that they require training as groups in im- 
proving their ways of thinking and producing. Educa- 
tional processes will make relatively minor changes in 
the quality of public choice and conduct until educators 
come to share in basic research efforts to increase and 
diffuse knowledge and skill in the area of individual 
and group relationships. 


sion. 


BACKGROUND OF THE BETHEL EXPERIMENT 


Both action leaders and educators on the one hand 
and social scientists on the other have been stimulated 
by the demands of our dangerous social situation to 
press for collaboration in experimentation in training 
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methods in group development and in improving 
human relations. The National Training Laboratory 
at Bethel represents a convergence of such action 
and research interests in a co-operative training- 
research enterprise. This section will attempt to sug- 
gest some of the lines of action and of research devel- 
opment which came to a common focus in the Bethel 
experiment. 

Action people in various agencies and organizations, 
group workers, and educators have become increas- 
ingly convinced that workshops and work conferences, 
in which the emphasis is on group thinking and deci- 
sion by all participants on problems defined by the 
participants, offer distinct advantages over informa- 
tion-giving sessions in which conference leadership 
assumes responsibility for defining the problems con- 
sidered and for getting “experts” in to give “the 
answers” to conference members. Many valuable 
suggestions and hypotheses have accumulated from 
experience in the management of productive work- 
shops and work conferences, both in formal and in 
informal educational settings. But people on the 
action front are recognizing more and more widely 
that further advance in conference techniques and 
methods now requires careful research to test the sug- 
gestions and hypotheses distilled from this experi- 
ence and to develop and test other and new hypotheses. 
Such research requires collaboration among social 
scientists, educators, and action people. Again, the 
notion of leadership training has steadily gained 
ground in agriculture, public health, community or- 
ganization, adult education, and other fields. Here 
also there is increasing recognition of the need for 
more careful systematization and experimentation 
with respect to the methods and techniques of leader- 
ship training. Further, the movement toward estab- 
lishing continuous inservice training programs to sup- 
plement preservice training in education, industry, 
government, ete. has been gaining momentum. Prac- 
titioners in inservice training are increasingly aware 
that research is needed to determine the effectiveness 
of various training methods and techniques. All of 
these developments on the action front point to the 
importance of collaboration between action people 
and social scientists in co-operative research enter- 
prises. 

On the scientific side, the studies of group leader- 
ship by Lewin, Lippitt, and White* and by Lippitt 
and Zander‘ have indicated the important effects on 
individual growth and group productivity of different 
types of leadership. The retraining projects of 


‘¢Child Behavior and 


3 See R. Lippitt and R. White. 
Development’’ (ed. by Barker, Kounin, and Wright). 
McGraw-Hill, 1943, pp. 458-500. 

4 See R. Lippitt and A. Zander. 
chology, 1943, 17: 309-325. 
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Bavelas®> and French® have shown that striking 
changes in leadership and membership behavior can 
be expected from new therapeutic and skill-practice 
approaches to re-education. The explorations of 
Lewin, Bradford, and French and Marrow’ have 
clarified the resistances to change met by consultant 
service or by training unless a receptive group en- 
vironment for new and improved behavior is created 
by group rather than by individual training methods. 
The Connecticut community-team workshop’ showed 
the striking training effects of using research obser- 
vations as the basis for group and individual self- 
evaluation and the importance of using new techniques 
for helping trainees transfer their learnings back into 
their regular work settings. These findings have been 
confirmed and extended by the experimental profes- 
sional conference projects of Benne, Bradford, and 
Lippitt® and Sheats.1° Study by Raup, Benne, Smith, 
and Axtelle'! of the logical conditions and processes 
of valid demoeratie group thinking in making policies 
and action decisions and studies of the methodology 
of action research by Lewin and others?” have shown 
a convergence between the philosophic and scientific 
approaches to methodology. Both have pointed to 
the necessity for closer collaboration between ideologi- 
cal, scientific and action interests and competences in 
effective education, research and action. From these 
and other developments in the field of human relations 
research, particularly the work on social therapy*® 
of the Tavistock Institute of Human Relations in 
England, and from the growing demand from the field 
for research help, it seemed time to push much more 
deeply into the possibilities of sharing with a group 
of outstanding social leaders the basic study of indi- 
vidual and group personality as they affect the effi- 
ciency of thinking and working together of groups 

5 A, Bavelas and K. Lewin. Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, 1942, 7: 115-119. 

6J.R. P. French, Jr. Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, 1944, 39: 224-237. 

7See articles by Lewin, Bradford, French and A. 
Marrow. Journal of Social Issues, 1945, Vol. 1, No. 3. 

8 P. Howard and R. Lippitt. Adult Education Bulle- 
tin, August, 1946, pp. 168-174. 

9 “*Report of First National Conference of State Direc- 
tors of Adult Education,’’ West Point, N. Y., 1946; 
‘‘Report of Second National Conference on Veterans 
Edueation,’’ Detroit, 1947. Both published by Depart- 
ment of Adult Education, NEA. 

10 ‘Report of Asilomar Conference,’’ Asilomar, Calif., 
1947. Available from Extension Division, University of 
California (Los Angeles). : 

11‘*The Discipline of Practical Judgment in a Demo- 
cratic Society,’’ 28th Yearbook, National Society of Col- 
lege Teachers of Education, University of Chicago Press, 
1942, 

12 See: ‘Action and Research: A Challenge.’’ Jour- 
nal of Social Issues, 1946, Vol. 2, No. 4. R. Lippitt and 
M. Radke. The Annals of the American Academy of 
Science, March, 1946, 167-176. 

13 ‘*Social Therapy.’’ Journal of Social Issues, 1947, 
Vol. 3, No. 2. 
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in all types of organizational and community set- 
tings. 
How THe Laporatory WAs ORGANIZED 

Seventy-five applicants for membership in the Labo- 
ratory for Group Development at Bethel were ac- 
cepted after examination of the information supplied 
by each prospective delegate on such items as occu- 
pational interest, training function, and interest in 
the laboratory as a joint learning and research ex- 
perience. 

Prelaboratory sharing of planning with the dele- 
gates was attempted through communications: (1) a 
letter outlining the plans for combined training and 
research with a list of ten possible areas of study 
which delegates were asked to check for priority of 
importance; (2) a questionnaire which delegates were 
asked to fill out and return, covering personal-history 
items, job problems, training needs, delegate reactions 
to selected skill needs; and (3) a memorandum de- 
scribing the living arrangements at Bethel, recrea- 
tional facilities, registration procedures, ete. 

When the delegates arrived at Bethel they were in- 
volved from the start in decisions about the plan of 
organization for the three-week training period which 
had been tentatively outlined in staff conferences over 
a period of many months, and had been rounded into 
final shape in the week preceding the opening of the 
laboratory in meetings of the faculty and research 
teams. 

The pattern of organization which developed was as 
follows: 


1. Each delegate was assigned to one of five Basie Skill 
Training groups scheduled to meet regularly in three- 
hour sessions each morning of the laboratory. Delegates 
were assigned to these groups by random selection cor- 
rected only to insure maximum heterogeneity in each 
group. 

The BST groups were organized to provide learning 
and practice opportunities for all delegates in the human- 
relationship skills basic to effective group development 
and training. The faculty assumed that, in spite of 
heterogeneous job interests and problems, common skill 
needs of creating a need to change, stimulating group 
skills of self-diagnosis, leading in practicing new rela- 
tionships, assessing success and failure, making group 
decisions effectively, ete., could be identified and could 
serve as the basis for analysis and practice throughout 
the laboratory period. This total area of common skills 
became known in the laboratory as ‘‘ change-agent skills.’’ 

2. On the basis of preconference questionnaire data 
from delegates, a list of clinic groups was submitted to 
each delegate. Each delegate chose the afternoon clinic 
group he would participate in initially—discussion meth- 
ods, leadership training, conference planning, community- 
action programs, recent research findings in group dy- 
namics, ete. It was agreed that while the morning BST 
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groups would be faculty led, the afternoon clinic groups 
were to be delegate managed, with staff members avail- 
able as consultants, and could be discontinued and re- 
placed whenever the special skill needs of the group had 
been met. 

3. General sessions were announced as follows: (a) 
three orientation sessions at the beginning of the labora- 
tory; (b) evening town meetings on topics of general in- 
terest to the laboratory community; (c) periodic evening 
sessions for delegate evaluation of laboratory process and 
for feed-back of data about individual and group be- 
havior collected and analyzed by the research staff. 

4. Afternoon and evening time for recreation was in- 
cluded in the schedule. 

5. At the first orientation session delegates were also 
given a picture of the research design to be tested out 
at the laboratory and some idea of the time investment 
required from each delegate for testing in the first and 
last days of the laboratory. Each delegate was asked 
to devote approximately eight hours during the opening 
week to group and individual measurements with an ad- 
ditional five hours for retesting and reinterviewing at 
the end. Faculty members and a delegate sample of six 
volunteers were to collaborate in an additional period of 
eight hours of intensive measurement.14 

It is worth noting that, at the end of the first 
orientation session in which the history of the Bethel 
Laboratory idea and its action-research problems and 
potentials were presented sociodramatically, the dele- 
gates volunteered almost unanimously for membership 
in the intensive-measurement group. Six of these 
volunteers were chosen with representation from each 
of the morning BST groups. These six were then 
organized into a special continuing-study group so 
that predictions of leader, member, and group be- 
havior under various conditions could be tested. 

Other features of the research design were discussed 
with the delegates as the meetings progressed. Re- 
cording equipment was utilized at almost every session 
and motion-picture cameras filmed many of the pro- 
ceedings. At each BST session a team of three 
trained observers secured data on leader behavior, 
group interaction, group productivity, and group 
evaluation. Afternoon and evening meetings were as- 
sessed less intensively but in sufficient detail to pro- 

14 Measurements were administered as follows to all 
delegates and faculty: (1) a standardized individual in- 
terview about philosophy of human relations; (2) an 
ideology questionnaire about attitudes toward training 
and the democratic group process; (3) a standardized 
planning skill, interview skill, and leadership skill per- 
formance test; (4) a group productivity test; (5) a 
group picture story (TAT) test; (6) Rohrschach (ink- 
blot) personality test; (7) sentence-completion person- 
ality test; (8) Seaver-Runner personality questionnaire ; 
(9) PAT (picture sequence) personality test; (10) socio- 
metric group questionnaire; (11) initial impression of 
leader ratings. Additional measurements of the faculty 
and special delegate sample included: (1) intensive life- 
history interview; (2) Thematic Apperception Test of 


personality; (3) intelligence test; (4) vocabulary test; 
(5) Vigotsky concrete-abstract-mindedness test. 
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vide the delegates and staff with evaluation data. 
Frequent group evaluation or “feed-back” sessions 
played a very important part in the group-learning 
situation. An anthropologist on the research staff 
secured anecdotal material on the “cultural” aspects 
of the laboratory community as a whole and par- 
ticularly on the work of the elected Laboratory 
Council which dealt with community problems. 

By Friday evening of the first week the research 
staff had collated enough data to feed back in a 
general session a picture of personality differences 
among the five BST leaders, sociometrie patterns, and 
group-participation records in the BST groups to 
stimulate progressive growth in leader-group relations 
and member-member interrelations. 

Modifications and adaptations of the organization 
plan for the laboratory were made almost from the 
beginning as a result of delegate need and delegate 
evaluation, as informed by the data collected by the 
research staff. Some of the suggested afternoon clinic 
groups were eliminated and others substituted. Al- 
though some natural resistance to the heavy schedule 
of testing and meetings developed in the first few days 
of the laboratory, by the beginning of the second week 
delegate pressure led to the addition of general in- 
formation sessions from 1: 30 to 2: 30 each afternoon 
on subjects such as role playing, job counselling, con- 
ference planning, community action, case studies, use 
of audio-visual aids in -discussion programs, ete. 
Moreover, by the middle of the second week, time 
allocated for recreation was being widely used for 
informal group meetings of delegates with common 
back-home problems such as supervisory training, 
intercultural education, adult-education programs, 
parent-teacher work, ete. 

The difficulty experienced and expressed by some 
delegates in adapting to the training procedures 
originally outlined was perhaps only one evidence of 
the often painful struggle of 75 distinct and com- 
petent individuals from many different fields, each 
with power status in his back-home situation, to be- 
come productive group members. That there was 
early resistance to accepting status as a learner, to 
assuming the responsibilities of an effective group 
member, to rising above the consideration of per- 
sonal job problems—there can be no doubt. The 
important thing is that in a three-week period the 
delegates overcame these and other difficulties; group 
and community solidarity was established; perception 
of interdependence as basic to individual and group 
maturity was increased. 


Some LEARNINGS FROM THE LABORATORY 


Some few examples of how these things came about 


are relevant. Data collected by the BST group ob- 
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servers, for example, revealed an increase within the 
group, not only of member participation, but in 
responsible limitation of unproductive participation 
and inerease of fruitful and thoughtful contributions. 
There was definite evidence of the development of 
supportive help within the group for less articulate 
members, of co-operative as contrasted to competitive 
discussion. The early demand for test data to in- 
crease self-knowledge gave way to a recognition of 
the need for group self-evaluation as a means of in- 
creasing group productivity and nurturing group 
growth through group self-knowledge. 

Particularly in the BST meetings leaders quite early 
attempted to set the level of training on a plane 
removed from the “I am here to get pat answers to 
my back-home problem” approach by having each 


member of the group introduce himself with par-— 


ticular attention to the kinds of skills he especially 
needed to acquire or improve. The earlier assumption 
of the faculty that, in spite of the heterogeneity of 
the job interests represented, there was a commonalty 
of skills which each delegate in his back-home role 
as a change-agent needed was confirmed. Hence, at- 
tention of the group could be focused on process 
and skill practice without controversy or conflict over 
the selection of the content material to be used for 
practice purposes. An industrial chief of training 
found he could seek needed skill from practicing 
chairmanship of a community-council meeting, and a 
Parent-Teacher Association officer found she could 
work toward the solution of her problems while 
engaging in the solution of a labor-management 
difficulty. 

Leaders also learned not to confuse good interper- 
sonal relations within the group with group purpose 
and drive. It was soon evident that a “we are all 
such nice people” feeling was not enough to give the 
group homogeneity of purpose, not adequate motiva- 
tion for responsible participation in achieving a high 
level of group productivity. 

These learnings, of delegates and faculty alike, were 
not accidental. Difficulties in communication, which 
might have completely blocked group growth with 
such varied interests and job problems represented 
among the delegates, were clarified and at least partly 
overcome by frequent use of role playing. Barriers 
in verbal communication were eliminated as delegates 
found in concrete problem situations, spontaneously 
dramatized before the group, common elements such 
as how does a leader or change agent sensitize others 
to a need for change; how does he help the group 
overcome or by-pass resistance; what steps in per- 
sonal assessment should be taken before an action 
program is launched? 

Noticeable too, as a factor in group growth and 


group productivity, was the frequent use of evalua- 
tion. In all meetings of the laboratory, but particu- 
larly in the BST groups, members frequently took 
time out to look at their leader and themselves as a 
group. How did we get in the jam we are now in? 
What wrong directions did we take? What misread- 
ing of the group situation led us to misunderstand 
each other in this way? How might we make more 
progress? In these evaluations in the BST groups the 
anecdotal observers were particularly useful in that 
opportunity was provided for almost immediate feed- 
back of research observations on leader behavior, 
group process, and group participation. 

Of course, there can be no adequate assessment of 
the basie research learnings or the training effects 
of the laboratory at this early date. A large analysis 
unit of clinical and group psychologists is now en- 
gaged in processing the data. Each delegate is just 
beginning to assess in his or her own work situation 
the reality of the learnings from this intensive ex- 
perience. Publication of the basic data and of the 
recorded application experiences of the participants 
will proceed during the year. There has been a 
unanimous recommendation that plans proceed imme- 
diately for a second Laboratory in Group Develop- 
ment during the summer of 1948.15 

It seems valid, however, to conclude from the Bethel 
Laboratory experience, even at this early date, that 
in all those areas of living where interpersonal and 
group relations are of paramount importance there 
are basic skills for stimulating changes in attitudes, 
behavior, and performance which can be identified, 
acquired, practiced, and communicated to the end that 
conflict in group and intergroup life in modern society 
can be reduced constructively and co-operative learn- 
ing and action efforts for the common good increased. 
It seems clear that the Bethel Laboratory groups in 
their brief life cycle demonstrated in microcosm at 
once many of the imperfections and many of the great 
potentialities of group learning and action, the effi- 
ciency of which must be increased if our democratic 
society is to meet the challenge of an atomic age. 


15 Information concerning the second Laboratory in 
Group Development and concerning publications from the 
present project may be secured from the Department of 
Adult Education, National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Brown, JAMES W.. The Virginia Plan for Audio-Visual 
Education. Pp. 31. Virginia State Department of 
Education. 1947. 

Published for the Center for the Study of Audio-Visual In- 
structional Materials, Department of Education, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Stephen M. Corey, professor of educa- 
tional psychology, of the university, has contributed the 
foreword. 
a 
GEORGE BINGHAM. Intellectual Interests of 


FOWLER 
Pp. 251. Columbia University 


Engelbert of Admont. 
Press. 1947. $3.00. 
A dissertation originating in the seminar, “Studies in the 
Intellectual History of the Closing Medieval and Early 
Modern Centuries,” held at the university, 1936-37, by 
Lynn Thorndike, professor of history. 
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FRANZEN, CARL G. F., et al. ‘‘ Studies in Secondary Edu- 
cation.’’ Bulletin, School of Education, Vol. XXIII, 
No. 6. Pp. 48. Division of Research and Field Serv- 
ices, Indiana University. 1947. $0.50. 
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Gates, ARTHUR I. The Improvement of Reading. Pp. 
xix +657. Macmillan. 1947. $4.25. 
A program of diagnostic and remedial methods ; 
tion, first published in 1927 
° 
GUZMAN, JESSIE PARKHURST (editor). Negro Year Book. 
Pp. iv+708. Department of Records and Research, 
Tuskegee Institute. 1947. $4.50. 
A review of events affecting Negro life, 1941-46. 
* 
HACKER, Louis M. The Triumph of Americah Capitalism. 
Pp. 460. Columbia University Press. 1947. $4.00. 


Describes the underlying political and economic factors in 
our history up to the beginning of the 20th century. 


third edi- 
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KNAPPEN, MARSHALL. And Call It Peace. Pp. viii+ 213. 
The University of Chicago Press. 1947. $3.00. 
A critical review of the American experience with re-educat- 
ing the Germans. 


Effects on an 
American City. Multigraphed. Pp. 15. Research and 
Development Division, War Department General Staff, 
Pentagon 4D830, Washington, D. C. 1947. 

This document does not contain classified material and is 
completely unrestricted. 
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Lapp, R. E. Atomic Bomb Explosions: 
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Selections from Early Greek 
Philosophy. Pp. xii+ 268. F. 8. Crofts and Company, 
101 Fifth Ave., New York 3. 1947. $1.50. 


Third edition, first published in 1934. 
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Witson, Louis R. (editor). The Chronicles of the Sesqui- 
centennial. Pp. viii+ 349. University of North Caro- 
lina Press. 1947. $4.00. 

The story of the University of North Carolina as told in its 
Sesquicentennial Celebration. 


The Impact of a Children’s 
Pp. 54. Society for 
National Research 


WOLFENSTEIN, MARTHA. 
Story on Mother and Children. 
Research in Child Development, 
Council, Washington 25. 1947. 
Research Study No. 1, Modern Children’s Stories. 





MEET SPRING BY THE MEDITERRANEAN 


Sightseeing plus Insight 
Leader: Dean Hubert Phillips 
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St. Moritz; The new Czechoslovakia; Paris in Spring 
Enlightening Interviews 


All expenses, Feb. 26—April 25 
New York to New York, $1195 


WORLD STUDYTOURS 
Goodwin Watson, Director 
Columbia University Travel Service, New York 27 
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